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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1900-1901. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Colgate   University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the 
University  year  of  1900-1901. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  Sept.  7,  1900,  Mr.  Thom- 
son Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
since  1879,  died.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  and 
ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  its  records  declared  him  to  have 
been  ' '  a  loved  and  honored  associate,  a  faithful  friend  and  ad- 
viser and  a  helpful  Trustee."  Mr.  Kingsford's  name  was  a 
strength  to  the  Board  and  his  aid  had  contributed  materially 
to  the  welfare  of  the  University.  In  the  construction  of  the 
Science  Hall  he  was  an  active  and  generous  participant,  and 
his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  University  remained  keen  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Professor  Emeritus  Philetus  Bennett  Spear,  D.  D.,  died 
Jan.  25,  1901.  For  many  years  he  had  taken  no  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  University,  but  his  decease  recalled  the 
long  years  of  devoted  service  which  he  had  given  in  the  offices 
of  Professor  and  of  Treasurer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
conspicuous  ability  and  sagacity  were  largely  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  very  life  of  the  University  at  a  critical  period 
in  its  history.  To  a  multitude  of  the  older  alumni  his  death 
will  bring  up  memories  of  heroic  struggle  both  upon  his  own 
part  and  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  order  that  the  aims 
and  labors  of  the  founders  might  not  fail. 

One  student  has  died  during  the  year,  Nov.  21,  1900, 
Stephen  Judson  Early  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Theological 
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Seminary,  an  earnest,  devoted  and  sincere  Christian,  a  dili- 
gent student,  one  whose  work  in  the  ministry  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  good  and  true.  In  memory  of  him,  his 
classmates  established  a  section  of  the  Seminary  Library  con- 
sisting of  devotional  books.  For  this  a  few  volumes  from  his 
own  library  furnish  the  nucleus,  to  which  his  classmates  add  a 
fund  and  invite  contributions  of  devotional  books  from  alumni 
and  friends. 

The  health  of  the  students  in  general  has  been  good.  Few 
cases  of  sickness  are  reported  from  year  to  year,  and  deaths 
are  very  rare.  The  climate  of  Hamilton,  though  severe  in 
winter,  seems  to  be  healthful,  and  the  happy  situation  of  the 
University  buildings  upon  a  hill-side,  with  a  fine  system  of 
drainage,  good  sanitary  arrangements  and  recitation  halls 
well  lighted  and  aired,  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

INSTRUCTION 

In  all  the  schools  the  work  done  during  the  year  has  been  of 
the  usual  high  character.  Changes  in  the  Faculties  have  been 
few.  At  the  close  of  last  year  Dr.  Banning,  who  had  faith- 
fully carried  the  important  duties  of  the  department  of 
physical  culture  for  several  years,  resigned.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Ellery  Channing  Huntington  (Amherst,  A.  B. ) 
began  his  work  about  a  week  after  the  fall  term  opened.  He 
is  very  successful  both  as  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  and  as 
Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  I  would  be  glad  to 
dignify  the  work  of  this  department  by  advancing  the  title  of 
the  instructor  to  that  of  Professor.  Mr.  Huntington  has  a 
high  ideal  for  his  work,  inspired  by  the  conspicuous  success  of 
his  former  Professor,  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst,  and  I  expect 
that  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  college  will  be  more  efficient 
than  ever. 

In  the  Seminary,  Instructor  John  B.  Anderson  has  com- 
pleted a  successful  first  year  of  instruction  in  the  English 
Bible  and  in  Ecclesiology.  Mr.  Anderson's  connection  with  the 
Seminary  should  be  continued  and  larger  opportunities  given 
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to  him.  Of  sound  scholarship  and  facile  mind,  he  will  add  to 
the  Seminary,  it  is  believed,  elements  that  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  success  of  its  work  in  the  future. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  last  June  to  Professor  Spencer 
and  Professor  Crawshaw,  making  the  History  and  the  English 
chairs  in  the  College  vacant  through  the  year.  In  the 
Academy  Mr.  Gallup  has  been  away  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
winter  term  Mr.  Howard's  serious  illness  during  many  weeks 
transferred  his  work  to  an  assistant  temporarily  engaged.  In 
actual  practice  it  has  been  found  difficult  in  the  College  so  to 
arrange  the  schedules,  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  more 
than  one  professor  at  the  same  time,  as  to  secure  to  all  stu- 
dents the  usual  facilities  for  making  a  full  course  of  study. 
Dean  Crawshaw  unexpectedly  resumed  the  work  of  his  chair 
with  the  spring  term,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
bringing  to  his  classes  evidence  of  the  advantages  received 
from  European  residence  and  study.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  Professor  Spencer  will  be  at  home  and  Mr.  Gallup 
will  resume  work  in  the  Academy,  while  Mr.  Howard's  re- 
covery leads  to  the  hope  that  no  such  large  depletion  of  our 
forces  in  the  ensuing  year  will  occur.  The  proposed  absence 
of  Professor  Clarke  from  the  Seminary  and  that  of  Professor 
Greene  from  the  College,  occurring  in  different  schools,  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  work,  as  each  professor  has  made  ample 
arrangements  by  exchange  or  otherwise  for  the  classes  of  his 
department.  A  period  of  study  in  Europe  brings  back  to  the 
University  an  instructor  far  better  equipped  and  with  recuper- 
ated powers,  and  great  gain  to  the  University  life  is  the  result, 
provided  the  absences  are  not  so  prolonged  and  do  not  occur 
with  such  frequency  as  to  cripple  the  work  of  the  current  year 
too  much. 

The  reports  of  the  Deans,  and  of  the  Principal,  as  well  as  the 
detailed  report  of  each  instructor,  show  that  the  work  of  the 
year  has  been  faithfully  done.  One  new  department  in  the 
College  has  been  established,  in  connection  with  the  chair  of 
Philosophy,  that  of  Pedagogy.      A  course  of  study  under  the 
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approval  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  pursued,  entitling  the  graduate  to  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  In  the 
present  year  five  graduates  received  these  certificates.  Of  the 
graduating  class,  numbering  31,  nineteen  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  seven  that  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and 
five  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  was  bestowed  upon  George  Charles  Embody  (B.  S. 
Colgate  University),  who  completed  one  year  of  post-grad- 
uate work  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  with 
a  thesis  upon  the  Birds  of  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  which 
will  be  published.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  three  of  the  twelve  graduates  of  the  Seminary. 

RELIGIOUS  CONDITION 

The  early  part  of  the  year  was  marked  by  no  unusual  con- 
ditions in  the  religious  life  of  the  College. 

In  the  winter  a  series  of  meetings  inaugurated  by  the 
Student's  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  led  by  the 
Rev.  P.  E.  Taylor  of  Brooklyn,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Divinity  School.  A  few  conversions  followed  but  the  princi- 
pal results  appeared  in  a  quickened  spiritual  life  among 
Christians.  The  large  proportion  of  professing  Christians 
among  the  students  removes  somewhat  the  opportunity  for 
any  other  result  for  such  meetings.  Of  the  Freshman  Class 
five-sixths  were  members  of  churches  at  the  time  of  entering 
College.  Probably  about  the  same  proportion  prevails  in 
other  classes,  and  this  fact  gives  a  high  moral  tone  to  the 
whole  student  body.  Few  colleges  have  less  cause  for  com- 
plaint concerning  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
students.  And  yet  in  the  religious  work  of  the  College  there 
are  many  defects  that  I  could  wish  to  remedy.  Attendance 
upon  church  services,  entirely  voluntary,  is  given  by  too  few 
of  the  students,  and  the  vesper  service,  maintained  in  the  Col- 
lege chapel  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons,  has  attracted 
very  little  co-operation.    Plans  are  in  hand  for  next  year  that, 
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it  is  hoped,  will  secure  a  larger  attendance.  Especially  weak 
has  been  the  musical  side  of  the  vesper  service,  as  no  choir 
has  been  in  attendance  and  the  service  has  been  proportionally 
impoverished.  I  hope  to  have  a  choir  of  students  next  year, 
adequately  remunerated,  and  to  make  the  services  particularly 
useful  in  this  respect.  The  fine  pipe- organ,  recently  presented 
by  Mrs.  James  C.  Colgate,  is  of  great  value  in  the  vesper 
services  and  at  daily  chapel.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  the  College  sustains  weekly  meetings  and  conducts 
classes  in  Bible  study.  In  the  Seminary  each  week  meetings 
are  held  that  often  are  of  spiritual  power,  and  every  other 
week  they  have  the  participation  of  the  Faculty  ;  and  in  the 
Academy  instructors  and  pupils  meet  constantly  together  with 
the  best  results.  On  the  whole,  the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of 
the  University  is  of  a  very  gratifying  character. 

GIFTS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  EQUIPMENT 

The  President's  house  was  completed  about  August  1,  1900, 
and  was  occupied  at  once.  Its  first  guest,  by  arrangement, 
was  the  President  of  your  Corporation,  the  honored  giver  of 
the  house  to  the  University.  It  was  first  used  for  a  University 
function  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
connection  of  Professors  Burnham  and  Maynard  with  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  when  the  Seminary  students,  all  members  of 
the  three  faculties,  all  resident  trustees,  and  members  of  the 
Education  Society  were  received.  On  that  occasion,  and  several 
times  subsequent,  notably  on  the  occasion  of  the  President's 
Reception  in  Commencement  week,  the  house  has  proved 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes.  All  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  unite  in  thanks  to  the  generous  giver. 

By  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  James  C.  Colgate,  a  beautiful 
organ,  made  by  the  Hook  and  Hastings  Co.,  of  Massachusetts, 
at  a  cost  of  somewhat  over  $1,200,  has  been  placed  in  the 
College  Chapel.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  dignity  and  pleasure 
of  the  usual  Chapel  exercises,  and  has  assisted  in  a  Vesper 
Service  on  Sunday  afternoons.     It    would    be   difficult    to    ex- 
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press  the  gratitude  of  the  University  for  this  valuable  gift, 
which  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  important  as  the  re- 
ligious and  the  aesthetic  life  of  the  College  becomes  stronger. 
Already  the  results  are  appreciable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  near  future  will  show  a  large  increase  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  the  students.  It  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
even  if  we  can  instruct  and  elevate  only  the  musical  taste,  at 
present  ;  actual  instruction  in  music  should  sometime  become 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  College. 

The  Freshman  class,  1904,  presented  a  bust  of  Shakespeare 
to  the  College  Chapel  December  4,  1900.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  students  welcome  opportunity  to  show  their 
interest  and  college  spirit  in  such  ways.  In  the  winter  term 
the  Faust  Class  presented  a  bust  of  Goethe,  a  copy  of  the 
one  by  Trippel  in  the  Library  of  Weimar.  By  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Bonney-Rambaut  the  University  has  received  several 
valuable  pictures  and  other  gifts,  and  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Kennard 
of  Philadelphia,  of  the  class  of  1882,  has  presented  other 
pictures  of  value,  including  several  oil  paintings,  framed 
photographs,  and  a  fine  collection  of  photographs 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  have  found 
place  upon  the  walls  of  the  stairway  and  gallery  in  the 
Library.  Mr.  Kennard  has  also  presented  many  valuable  sets 
of  books  and  other  volumes  to  the  Library.  The  large  library 
of  the  late  Professor  T.  J.  Conant,  the  gift  of  which  was  an- 
nounced on  Commencement  day,  1900,  has  been  received  and 
is  in  process  of  classification.  The  heirs  of  the  late  Professor 
Spear  have  given  his  large  collection  of  books  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  many  other  donors  have  enriched  the  library  by 
gifts  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  librarian's  report.  A  greatly 
needed  beginning  of  an  art  collection  has  been  made  by  the 
gift  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Albany,  Troy  and  vicinity, 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  Apoxyomenos  of  the  Vatican  Museum  ; 
and  a  gift  of  $100  by  Mrs.  George  L.  Stedman  of  Albany 
insures  the  purchase  of  two  other  casts  that  will  soon  find 
place    in    the    loggia   of    the   Library.     It  is  desired  that  this 
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portion  of  the  Library,  which  was  originally  designed  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  filled  with  works  of  art,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  Alumni  and  friends  is  invited  for  this  purpose.  The 
expense  of  gypsum  casts  is  not  large,  but  they  exhibit  with 
exactness  the  costly  originals  and  are  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  formation  and  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  knowledge  of 
art.  Two  other  gifts  are  important, — the  establishment  of 
the  S.  J.  Early  Memorial  Devotional  Library  in  the  Seminary 
by  his  classmates  of  1901,  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  decease  of  Mr.  Early,  and  the  addition  to  the  lecture- 
ships of  the  Seminary  of  a  course  each  year  upon  the  work  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  a  course  offered 
and  supported  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Gurney  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1901.  Finally  Mr.  James  C.  Colgate  and  Mr.  Austen  Colgate 
join  in  the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  complete  the 
grading  of  Whitnall  Field  to  leave  the  field  in  perfect  order 
for  the  athletic  sports  of  the  University. 

Several  buildings  recently  have  been  improved,  so  that 
their  attractive  aspect  as  well  as  their  usefulness  has  been 
greatly  enhanced.  The  introduction  of  electric  lighting 
in  the  Library  has  added  many  hours  to  the  practical  use 
of  the  books  in  the  reading  room,  and  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary the  lights  have  proved  very  valuable  in  the  chapel,  lec- 
ture rooms,  parlors  and  students'  rooms.  The  College  Chapel 
should  now  be  equipped,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50.00,  so  that  the 
chapel  may  be  used  for  the  vesper  services  during  the  winter 
term  as  well  as  for  any  functions  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
hold  in  the  evening. 

FURTHER  NEEDS 

A  new  Science  Hall  should  be  erected  at  once.  The  work  of 
the  College  cannot  properly  be  done  without  a  new  building. 
With  the  advance  in  courses,  the  larger  number  of  students 
desiring  instruction  in  science,  and  the  present  cramped  ac- 
commodations, the    erection  of  this   building  should  be  begun 
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this  year.  In  addition,  the  interior  of  West  College  should  be 
rearranged  at  an  expense  probably  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  departments  of 
geology  and  biology  with  the  valuable  collections  belonging  to 
them.  These  departments  are  now  ill-housed,  and  a  part  of 
their  collections  is  in  the  upper  rooms  of  West  College,  a  part 
in  the  lower  stack  room  of  the  Library,  a  part  in  the  loggia  of 
the  Library,  and  still  another  part  remains  packed  in  cases 
for  lack  of  room  for  display.  With  all  this  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, these  departments  have  done  noble  work  in  the  class- 
rooms and  in  caring  for  the  museum  specimens  and  making 
valuable  additions  to  their  number.  Much  is  needed  by  way 
of  new  apparatus,  microscopes,  models,  maps,  etc.  Friends 
of  the  College  are  asked  to  provide  for  her  wants  in  these 
respects.  Still  further  changes  should  be  made  in  West  and 
East  Colleges,  by  which  their  rooms  shall  be  made  more  com- 
fortable as  dormitories,  the  demand  for  which  is  likely  im- 
mediately to  increase  with  the  entrance  of  larger  Freshman 
classes. 

Of  real  importance,  although  yielding  to  the  prime  need  of  a 
new  science  hall,  is  the  erection  upon  the  campus  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  religious  uses  of  the  University  and  for  all  its 
large  public  functions.  In  the  words  of  the  dedicatory  tablet 
placed  in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  it  should  be  a  building  designed  "for  the  worship  of 
God  and  to  hold  Commencements  in."  Every  function  that  is 
held  either  in  the  village  church  or  in  the  opera  house  proves 
the  more  emphatically  that  the  fitness  of  such  occasions  can 
only  be  met  by  a  University  building.  Grace,  comfort, 
dignity,  safety,  all  call  for  such  a  gift  to  the  University  as 
shall  put  it  in  possession  of  a  hall  or  chapel,  which  will  ac- 
commodate public  audiences,  provide  sufficient  stage  space  for 
officials  and  students,  give  good  accommodations  in  small 
rooms  for  social  meetings  of  classes  and  societies,  and  present 
an  exterior  that  shall  be  the  chief  architectural  ornament  of 
the  hill. 
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ADVANCEMENT  AND  GROWTH 

Little  is  to  be  gained  by  prophecy,  and  while  all  signs  point 
to  a  steady  and  healthful  growth  of  the  University  in  the 
number  of  its  students  and  the  magnitude  of  its  work,  the 
study  of  present  conditions  and  probable  demands  is  useful 
only  as  a  means  toward  adequate  preparation  for  duty.  No 
school  attempting  to  do  the  serious  work  that  lies  in  the  field 
of  this  University  should  be  taken  unawares  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  students  ;  nor  should  it  fail  to  be  awake  to 
the  changes  in  the  educational  life  of  the  country.  Studious  of 
the  situation,  expectant  and  earnest  in  facing  the  future, 
fertile  in  expedient,  alert  in  its  activities,  it  should  be  con- 
servative yet  wise  in  provision.  No  living  school  can  stand 
still.  It  will  and  must  grow  as  every  healthy  organism  grows. 
And  even  if  it  should  not  increase  the  roll  of  its  students  by  a 
single  unit,  the  school  must  yet  grow,  adding  constantly  to 
its  facilities  and  conforming  its  standards  to  all  that  is  best  in 
the  advancing  conditions  of  the  educational  environment. 

A  study  of  the  schools  of  this  University  shows  several 
interesting  features,  and  presents  some  serious  problems. 

First,  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools  and  the  charac- 
ter of  them,  their  purposes  in  seeking  an  education,  and  their 
financial  condition,  call  for  serious  regard. 

The  Dean  of  the  Theological  Seminary  offers  the  following 
considerations  upon  the  number  of  students  in  that  school  : — 

11  The  total  registration  for  the  year  has  been  37,  distributed 
among  the  various  courses  as  follows  :  Full  Course,  15  ;  Greek 
Course,  6  ;  English  Course,  10  ;  Special  Students,  6. 

"  The  registration  for  the  year  has  been  smaller  than  for  last 
year,  when  it  was  46,  and  still  smaller  than  ten  years  ago, 
1890-1891,  when  it  was  51.  Two  causes  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed largely,  if  not  as  the  sole  causes,  to  produce  this 
result.  The  first  of  these  causes  has  been  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  preparation  required  for  admission  to  the  Seminary. 
By  this  increased  demand,  men  who   ten  years  ago  would  have 
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been   received  into  the  Seminary,  have  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  admission.      The  recent  decision  of  the   Faculty,  made 
after   consultation   with    a    committee    of    the    Board    of    the 
Education  Society,  not  to  admit  to  the  Seminary  in  the  future 
any  special  students,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases,    will  be 
likely  to  make  this  cause,  during  the  coming   year,    more   ef- 
fective than  ever.    The  second,  and  apparently  the  chief  cause, 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  men  entering 
the   Seminary   from    our   own  College.     Of  the  eighteen  (18) 
college  graduates  in  the  Seminary  during  the  past  year,   1900- 
1901,  ten  (10)   were  from   other  colleges   than  our  own,  and 
only  eight  (8)  from  the  College  of  Colgate  University.       Such 
a  proportion  of  the  number  of  Colgate  students   in  our   Semi- 
nary was  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  until  last 
year,  1899-1900,  when,  of  the   twenty-five   (25)  college   grad- 
uates in  the  Seminary,  fourteen  (14)  were  from  other  colleges, 
and  eleven  (11)  from  Colgate.     Ten   years   ago,  in  1890-1891, 
of  the  twenty-six  (26)  college  graduates  then  in  the  seminary, 
twenty-four  were  from  Colgate,  and  only   two  (2)    from  other 
colleges.     Nor  was  this  an  unusual  number  of  our  own  college 
graduates    to  be  in   attendance   at   the  Seminary  in  the  time 
near  the  year  1890.     For    the  number  of  graduates  from  our 
college  entering  the  Seminary  in  the  five  years  1888,    1889, 
1890,    1891,    1892,    was    6,   12,  12,  8,  8,     respectively,    which 
would  give  an  average  attendance  each  year  of  27.     If  we  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  that  number  in  attendance 
from  our  own  college  the  past  year,   our  registration  for  the 
year  would  have  been  56  instead  of  37,  thus  making  an  in- 
crease upon  the  registration  of  ten  years  ago,  with  a  total  of 
37  college  graduates  in  the  number  of  56  students,  instead  of 
26  graduates  in  51." 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  consider  the  second  cause  assign- 
ed by  Dean  Burnham  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Seminary,  viz: — the  falling  off  in  the  number 
entering  from  our  own  college.  To  the  reasons  mentioned  by  the 
Dean  others  may  be  added  as  follows :    First,  fewer  men  enter  the 
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ministry  from  any  college  than  formerly.  This  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark  and  many  reasons  are  assigned  for  it,  which 
it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss.  Second, 
we  note  the  rise  among  our  own  constituency  of  a  wider 
interest  in  other  professions,  especially  that  of  the  teacher. 
This  has  become  so  important  that  the  Trustees  of  our  own 
University  last  year  established  a  department  of  Pedagogy.  In 
my  inaugural  address,  June  1899,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  last  five  years  preceding,  47  of  our  college  men 
had  become  ministers  and  48  teachers,  and  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  decade  the  number  entering  the  Seminary  from 
the  college  was  43  and  in  the  last  half  32.  It  is  not  strange 
that  time  should  have  wrought  this  change  in  the  occupations 
of  our  college  graduates,  or  that  a  college  once  almost  al- 
together theological  in  its  tendency  should  now  be  supplying 
the  broader  demands  of  the  world,  and  especially  meeting  the 
call  for  service  due  to  the  unexampled  expansion  of  the  edu- 
cational life  of  our  country.  The  way  for  such  a  change  was 
opened  many  years  ago  when  the  college  was  formally  opened 
to  those  who  were  not  expecting  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
when  a  changed  curriculum,  which  was  yet  to  change  further 
with  time,  offered  equal  advantages  for  general  culture  to  all 
students.  While  it  is  true,  to-day,  that  a  larger  number  of 
students  enter  the  college,  declaring  the  ministry  to  be  their 
aim,  than  for  any  other  profession,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  ex- 
pected that  not  even  the  character  of  our  only  graduate 
school,  the  Seminary  of  Theology,  will  preserve  so  large  an 
influence  upon  the  work  of  the  college  as  it  once  did.  A 
third  reason  should  be  mentioned  for  the  decrease  of  the  num- 
ber of  Colgate  College  men  in  our  Seminary.  It  is  the 
migratory  habit,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  feature,  already 
much  talked  about,  of  American  education.  Without  entering 
into  a  discussion  of  this  tendency,  we  may  only  remark  that 
it  is  not  altogether  evil  even  with  reference  to  the  life  and 
prospects  of  a  single  school.  While  it  diverts  some  college 
men  from  the  Colgate  Seminary  to  other  divinity  schools,  it 
brings  to  the  Seminary  a  far  larger   proportion   of  graduates 
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from  other  colleges  than  formerly.  The  influence  of  our  Semi- 
nary is  thus  more  widely  extended.  It  is  good  both  for  the 
students  and  the  instructors  that  such  a  diversity  should  ap- 
pear in  the  student  body.  If  the  departure  of  our  own  college 
men  to  other  seminaries  is  more  than  met  by  the  advent  of 
other  college  men,  even  though  there  is  some  diminution 
of  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Seminary,  it  is  an  oc- 
casion for  felicitation.  While  we  desire  and  urge  our  college 
graduates  to  enter  our  own  Seminary,  and  carefully  set  before 
them  a  curriculum  that  shall  be  as  adequate  as  that  of  any 
other  school,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
men  have  come  into  college  from  our  Academy,  and  that  the 
tendency  with  them  might  be  strong,  after  spending  many 
years  in  the  seclusion  of  a  country  place,  to  take  the  conclud- 
ing years  of  their  preparation  for  the  ministry  elsewhere.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  any  depletion  in  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Seminary  is  but  temporary,  and  that  some  of 
the  very  causes  now  producing  it  will  at  length  react  in  favor 
of  an  increase. 

In  the  College  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  during  the  next  decade.  Never 
before  has  the  youth  of  the  land  been  so  thoroughly  roused  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  education  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  Colgate  did  not  share  in  the  great  demands  thus 
created.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  entering  classes  will  soon 
be  so  large  that  accessions  to  the  force  of  instructors  must  be 
made  and  more  and  larger  lecture  rooms  provided.  Moreover, 
changes  in  the  curriculum  must  be  made.  Already  several 
new  courses  in  Mathematics  are  called  for  and  are  recommend- 
ed by  the  head  of  that  department.  In  the  department  of 
Modern  Languages  the  courses  offered  are  sought  not  only  for 
the  purposes  of  a  general  culture  but  as  prerequisites  to  the 
pursuit  of  later  scientific  studies.  The  sudden  political  changes 
of  the  last  few  years  also  have  brought  into  prominence  the 
study  of  languages  not  generally  sought  in  previous  years. 
The  great  interest  in  Biology  in  recent  time  has  laid  demands 
upon  that  chair   that  will  constantly  increase  its  labors.      All 
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branches  of  natural  science  are  now  so  imperative  in  their  re- 
quirements, it  is  almost  criminal  to  offer  a  curriculum  in  them 
without  providing  the  most  ample  equipment  at  the  same 
time.  A  single  case  like  the  remarkable  recent  interest  in 
Physiography  will  indicate  how  a  college  should  not  fail  to 
provide  adequate  instruction  in  a  branch  of  study  that  in  most 
institutions  was  entirely  neglected  a  few  decades  ago.  If  we 
pass  to  Physics,  the  demand  is  perhaps  more  insistent  than 
anywhere  else  unless  it  be  in  Chemistry.  Statistics  show  that 
there  has  been  some  decrease  in  the  demands  for  College 
physics  in  late  years,  but  we  think  this  is  due  only  to  the 
growth  of  University  physics,  that  is,  the  division  of  the 
general  subject  into  specific  sections,  each  one  of  which  is 
pursued  as  a  specialty  and  with  the  utmost  scientific  detail. 
But  really  this  specializing  only  makes  College  physics,  if  it 
shall  appear  in  the  curriculum  at  all,  the  more  important, 
whether  as  a  branch  of  general  culture  or  as  a  grade  leading 
to  professional  work.  While  the  great  interest  at  present 
attaching  to  certain  phases  of  physics,  notably  all  work  in 
electricial  science,  together  with  the  utility  to  college  grad- 
uates of  a  practical  knowledge  of  applied  electrical  science, 
makes  clear  the  importance  of  a  thorough  instalment  of 
modern  apparatus  in  a  building  especially  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  useless  further  to  specify  examples  of  the 
general  advance  that  must  be  made  in  college  work.  A  faculty 
wholly  efficient  in  numbers  and  learning  for  the  work  of  a 
decade  ago  is  not  efficient  now,  while  buildings  and  apparatus 
must  be  largely  increased.  A  great  equipment  ten  years 
hence  will  not  answer  the  demands  of  to-day.  This  is  the 
decade  f 07'  advance,  and  the  college  that  stands  still  now  will 
soon  be  out  of  the  race.  It  is  a  matter  of  hearty  congratula- 
tion that  our  teaching  force  has  kept  itself  well  abreast  with 
the  modern  educational  progress.  It  is  for  the  friends  of  the 
University  to  see  that  in  the  number  of  the  instructors  and  in 
the  preparation  of  buildings  and  apparatus  the  College  may 
be  able  to  meet  its  obligations. 
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The  Academy  keeps  its  high  standard  and  suffers  little  or 
no  diminution  in  the  number  of  its  students  from  the  constantly 
growing  rivalry  of  the  high  schools  throughout  the  state.  The 
Academy  offers  to  the  college  an  important  percentage  of  each 
Freshman  class,  and  these  men  are  generally  the  best  prepared 
men  entering  the  College.  Some  advantage  naturally  comes 
from  the  correlation  of  the  two  schools,  but  far  the  major  part 
of  this  excellence  in  preparation  is  due  to  the  ideals  of  work 
prevailing  in  the  Academy  and  to  the  faithfulness  and  skill  of 
the  teachers.  The  report  of  Principal  F.  L.  Shepardson  shows  a 
total  enrollment  of  135  students,  of  whom  62  were  new  students. 
Improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  building  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $200,  and  a  much  larger  expenditure,  chiefly  upon 
changes  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  upon  adornment  in 
the  halls  will  be  made  during  the  present  summer.  A  Camera 
Club  was  organized  with  a  proper  equipment  of  dark  room, 
etc.,  and  an  exhibition  held.  Many  gifts  were  received  from 
alumni  and  friends,  making  additions  to  the  library,  art  col- 
lections and  athletics.  James  Newell,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  pre- 
sented a  medal  as  a  prize  for  an  interclass  debate.  Fifteen 
young  men  were  graduates  at  the  Commencement  June  17,  the 
largest  class  graduated  in  the  last  six  years.  Twenty-two 
men  will  be  ready  to  enter  college  in  September.  The  Acad- 
emy is  represented  to-day  in  thirteen  (13)  different  colleges 
and  technical  schools  not  including  our  own  college.  In  our 
own  college,  the  Academy  has  had  a  total  in  all  classes  of  sixty 
(60)  men  in  the  past  year,  of  whom  nineteen  (19)  were  in  the 
Freshman  class. 

While  the  character  of  the  students  coming  to  each 
of  our  schools  is  of  a  high  grade  and  in  general  their 
purposes  are  serious,  it  is  not  possible  that  so  large  a  number 
of  young  men  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  frivolous  and 
weaker  sort.  These  are  few  and  soon  discovered,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Faculty  to  cultivate  within  them  the  stronger 
elements,  saving  them  if  possible  from  moral  disaster,  but  in 
cases  that  prove  incorrigible  or  of  especial  danger  to  others  at 
once    to    separate    them    from  the  student-body.     It  is  found 
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that  most  students  coming  hither  are  from  families  to  whom 
it  means  serious  sacrifice  for  their  sons  to  receive  the  higher 
education.  Many  are  living  entirely  upon  their  own  resources, 
without  aid  from  parent  or  guardian.  To  these  generous  op- 
portunities are  offered  by  way  of  funded  scholarships  or  the 
tuition  scholarships  granted  by  the  University.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  these  opportunities  are  not  even  too  readily 
granted,  and  yet  the  situation  of  the  University  in  a  country 
town,  with  fewer  opportunities  for  working  one's  way  than  in 
a  centre  of  larger  population,  makes  it  imperative  that  some 
men  should  receive  aid  who  would  gladly  earn  their  way  if 
they  could.  Not  only  in  our  own  University  but  in  all  colleges 
the  question  of  aid  to  students  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
first  importance.  The  student's  temptation  to  take  aid  when 
he  can  make  his  course  without  it  should  be  as  slight  as  pos- 
sible. Every  element  of  his  manhood  should  be  directed  to 
the  cultivation  of  self-reliance  and  the  motives  for  self-respect 
should  be  emphasized  rather  than  diminished. 

An  important  subject  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  student — that  of  the  economy  of 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  his  education.  It  is  the  demand  of  the 
day  that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  apply  himself  either  to 
business,  or  to  his  profession  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 
With  the  larger  and  more  exacting  requirements  of  the 
professional  school,  the  college  work  receives  a  pressure  which 
it  can  no  longer  ignore.  The  future  physician  or  surgeon 
must  have  his  full  training  in  the  professional  school,  to  which 
he  must  add  hospital  practice  and  perhaps  further  study 
abroad.  The  lawyer  must  now  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable 
law  school,  which  admits  only  graduates  of  colleges,  or  he 
must  present  more  than  an  equivalent  of  the  work  of  the 
school  if  he  is  allowed  "to  climb  up  some  other  way"  to 
admission  to  the  Bar;  and  in  either  case  a  subordinate  position 
in  a  law  office  usually  is  necessary  to  the  highest  success  at  a 
later  time.  It  is,  therefore,  many  years  before  the  lawyer 
can  hope  for  any  general  recognition  in  his  profession  and  he 
should  begin  its  practice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    The 
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anomalies  of  the  ministry  present  other  conditions  and  the 
young  clergyman  often  begins  his  work  hopefully  with  less  of 
the  culture  of  the  schools.  But  the  tendency  here  is  toward 
the  higher  requirements,  and  the  churches  of  every  faith,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  demand  that  the  most  important  and  sacred 
calling  shall  not  be  undertaken  without  thorough  technical 
training.  A  young  minister  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  upon 
going  to  his  work,  as  an  older  minister  did  say  not  long  ago: 
"My  Brethren,  I  come  to  you  as  an  expert  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  and  in  the  service  of  the  Church."  And  yet  the 
minister  should  begin  young,  especially  in  view  of  the  lament- 
able fact  that  too  often  his  largest  activities  end  before  he  is 
old.  It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  special  importance 
whether,  in  allied  schools  like  ours,  where  the  only  graduate 
school  is  the  Theological  Seminary,  some  accommodation  of 
courses  should  not  be  arranged,  by  which  six  years  instead  of 
seven  shall  make  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  There  are  many  subjects  of  the  course 
in  Divinity  that  might  well  be  considered  subjects  in  general 
culture,  and  the  College  and  Seminary  Faculties  should  work 
together  for  this  end.  Objections  that  might  be  fatal  to  such 
a  shortened  course  where  the  two  Faculties  are  not  in  closest 
counsel  with  each  other  are  largely  diminished  if  not  entirely 
annulled  in  such  a  case  as  ours.  In  the  same  way  it  should  be 
possible  for  a  boy  in  our  own  Academy  to  make  his  entrance 
into  College  perhaps  in  a  year's  less  time  than  if  he  came  to 
us  from  some  distant  and  inferior  school,  whose  scheme  of 
studies  cannot  be  so  closely  linked  with  our  college  work. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Few  educational  institutions  of  the  grade  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity have  made  more  important  or  more  numerous  contri- 
butions to  educational  literature,  within  recent  years,  than 
those  that  have  appeared  from  these  schools.  In  the  Seminary 
Professor  Clarke  holds  the  attention  of  the  Theological  world  by 
his  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  the  circulation  of  which 
continues  to   be  phenomenal.     To    this   he  has  added  a  course 
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of  lectures  given  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  1899,  en- 
titled Can  I  Believe  in  God  the  Father.  Another  little  book 
consists  of  the  Levering  lectures  before  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1899:  What  Shall  We  Think  of  Christianity  ; 
while  still  later  he  has  published  a  revision  of  the  lectures  upon 
missions  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  give  his  classes, 
with  the  title  :  A  Study  of  Christian  Missions.  These  books 
have  brought  to  our  beloved  Professor  the  recognition  of  the 
world,  long  ago  accorded  to  him  by  his  own  Alma  Mater,  and 
last  summer  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  University,  and  this  summer  the  same  honor  from  Chi- 
cago University.  In  his  year  of  absence  in  Europe  he  will  be 
at  work  upon  a  volume  upon  The  Doctrine  of  God  for  the 
International  Theological  Library,  the  mere  invitation  to 
write  this  book  being  a  high  compliment.  The  University 
should  count  itself  happy  that  his  work  is  the  outgrowth 
and  the  possession  of  its  Seminary. 

Professor  Estes  issued  early  in  the  year  An  Outline  of 
New  Testament  Theology,  (pp.253  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  a 
work  embodying  the  results  of  his  study  and  teaching  through 
many  years,  and  worthily  ranking  with  other  important  books 
recently  treating  of  the  same  subject.  Professor  Berry  has 
contributed  an  important  paper  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology,  entitled:  The  Old  Testament  Idea  of  God.  Other 
works  issued  within  the  last  two  years,  are  as  follows  : 

By  Professor  Taylor,  Elements  of  Algebra,  pp.  461,  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Boston. 

By  Professor  Moore,  History  of  German  Literature,  pp. 
293,  Colgate  Press. 

By  Professor  Crawshaw,  Literary  Interpretation  of  Life, 
pp.  266,  The  Macmillan  Company. 

By  Professor  Brigham,  A  Text  Book  of  Geology,  Twentieth 
Century  Series,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pp.  477,  and  Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers,  to  accompany  the  text  book  ;  Cir- 
cular of  Information  No.  7,  distributed  to  selected  lists 
of  alumni,  secondary  school  teachers  and  students  of 
science  ;    Notes  on  the  Recent  Progress  of  Irrigation  in 
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the  United  States,  pp.  8 ;  Review  of  Edward  Suess'  La  Face 
de  la  Terre,  pp.  5  ;  Review  of  Tarr  and  McMurray's  Geog- 
raphies, 1st  and  2nd  ;  Review  of  Tarr  and  McMurray's 
Geography  3d  ;  Review  of  Dodge's  Geographical  Reader  ; 
Paper  on  the  Personal  Equipment  of  Teachers  of  Geology 
and  Geography,  N.  Y.  State  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
in  Report  of  Rochester  Meeting,  Regents  Bulletin  ;  Paper 
on  Order  and  Proportion  in  Physical  Geography,  New 
En  gland  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Physiography,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Besides  these  publications,  instruction  was  given  in 
field  geology  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  during  July, 
1900. 

By  Professor  Gallup  (Academy)  Questions  in  Latin  Gram- 
mar, pp.  56  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  President  W.  R. 
Harper  of  Chicago  University,  Ten  Orations  of  Cicero 
with  Selections  from  the  Letters,  pp.  566,  American  Book 
Company. 

By  Professor  Smith  (Academy)  Graded  Exercises  in  Punctua- 
tion and  Use  of  Capitals,  pp.  33. 

ATHLETICS 

In  the  regular  work  of  the  Gymnasium  and  in  the  Field 
Sports,  great  interest  has  been  manifested.  The  new  Whitnall 
Athletic  Field,  with  its  quarter-mile  cinder  track,  has  given 
fresh  impulse  to  athletic  effort,  while  the  silver  cups  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Morse,  at  Commencement  1900,  have  stimulated 
track  athletics  and  brought  a  large  number  of  contestants  into 
the  field.  The  Students'  Athletic  Association,  by  personal 
contributions  and  by  aid  of  friends  has  been  able  to  employ 
coaches  for  the  Football  and  Baseball  Teams,  and  for  the  Track 
work.  Training  tables  also  have  been  maintained.  Inter- 
class  and  league  meets  in  track  athletics  have  been  held,  and 
the  league  meet  was  won  by  Colgate  over  the  four  contesting 
teams.  In  Baseball  also  the  season  was  successful  and  the 
pennant  remained  at  Colgate.  A  victorious  season  in  athletics 
adds    much  to  the  college  spirit  and  the  influence  is   felt  in 
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many  ways  for  good.  None  of  the  smaller  and  few  of  the 
larger  colleges  have  a  better  equipment  than  Colgate,  and 
with  these  advantages  the  physical  development  of  the  students 
is  assured.  Nor  is  the  healthful  result  of  athletics  only  physi- 
cal, for  the  self  imposed  discipline,  the  exercise  of  self  con- 
trol, and  the  subjugation  of  the  individual  to  the  team  require- 
ments, together  with  the  cultivation  of  courage  and  the  strict 
honor  of  the  spirit  of  amateur  sportsmanship  are  important 
elements  in  this  part  of  the  University  life. 

FIELD  SECRETARY 

The  President  recommended  at  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  the  appointment  of  a  Field  Secretary,  who  should 
present  the  work  of  the  University  to  the  schools,  churches 
and  homes  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent  territories  of  other 
States.  This  recommendation  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  the  University  had  been  inadequately 
represented  and  its  advantages  were  not  well  known  in  many 
quarters.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  a  permanent  office 
should  be  created,  or  that  this  officer  should  give  his  attention 
to  seeking  students  for  one  school  more  than  for  another, 
and  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  appointment  that 
he  should  solicit  money.  Mr.  Vincent  Barrett  Fisk,  lately  an 
instructor  in  Bucknell  University,  and  with  wide  experience 
in  this  work,  was  selected  for  the  office,  and  during  three 
months  has  shown  marked  ability  in  his  task.  The  work  done 
has  not  only  returned  several  names  of  prospective  students 
to  each  school,  but  its  influence  upon  the  public  will  be  per- 
manently beneficial. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 

Theological  Seminary. — Total  number  37.  In  regular  courses 
31.  From  New  York  state  20.  From  other  (nine) 
states  10.  From  England  1.  From  Colgate  College  13. 
From  other  colleges  and  seminaries  (sixteen)  24. 

College. — Total  number  152.  In  regular  courses  139.  Grad- 
uate course  4.     Special  courses  9.      From  New  York  state 
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123.       From   other    (eleven)    states   25.       From    foreign 
countries  4. 

Academy. — Total  number  135.  In  regular  courses  121.  From 
New  York  state  112.  From  other  states,  (New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  District  of  Col- 
umbia), 23. 

Total  number  in  three  schools  324. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  mentions  gifts  as  follows  : 

The  T.  J.  Conant  Library  about  1088  volumes. 

The  P.  B.  Spear  Library. 

The  J.  S.  Kennard  gift  of  several  hundred  volumes,  compris- 
ing sets  of  Voltaire  (72  vols.),  Balzac  (nearly  50  vols.), 
Rousseau,  Bacon,  The  Quarterly  Review,  and  Blackwood. 
Also  two  valuable  art  books  comprising  small  colored 
engravings  of  the  Stafford  collection  of  paintings.  The 
pictures  presented  by  Mr.  Kennard  are  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

By  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  8  volumes. 

By  Rev.  H.  C.  Estes,  D.  D.,  24  volumes. 

By  Mrs.  W.  R.  Brooks,  45  volumes. 

By  Professor  W.  N.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  12  volumes. 

By  Mrs.  W.  N.  Clarke,  2  volumes. 

By  Professor  A.  P.  Brigham,  9  volumes. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Taft,  11  volumes. 

By  Professor  R.  W.  Moore,  3  volumes. 

By  Professor  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  3  volumes. 

By  Professor  J.  M.  Taylor,  5  volumes. 

By  President  J.  G-.  Schurman,  2  volumes. 

By  Hamilton  College  (exchanged),  2  volumes. 

By  Library  of  Stephen  J.  Early,  18  volumes. 

By  Mr.  C.  T.  Avery,  4  volumes. 

Besides  many  single  volumes  by  other  donors. 
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The  administration  of  the  Library  by  Professor  Estes  and 
his  assistant  Miss  Smith  is  very  efficient.  The  librarian's 
urgency  for  a  larger  income  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  fully 
justified.  While  the  Library  is  large  and  of  serviceable  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  it  should  be  when  we  remem- 
ber that  it  must  supply  the  wants  not  only  of  a  college  but 
also  of  a  professional  school,  and  that  its  income  for  the  pur- 
chase of  current  publications  must  be  divided  among  many 
departments.  It  is  a  pitiful  sum  that  falls  annually  to  the 
head  of  each  department  and  if  it  were  trebled  at  once,  yet 
the  amount  would  be  inadequate.  The  report  shows  the 
present  number  of  volumes  to  be  but  30,940,  though  about  400 
will  be  added  to  this  yet  uncatalogued  from  the  Conant  gift, 
and  the  Spear  library  is  not  included.  But  these  libraries 
contain  little  that  is  modern  and  do  not  in  the  least  take  the 
place  of  the  supply  that  should  be  constant.  An  added  en- 
dowment to  the  Library  would  be  one  of  the  most  needed  gifts 
to  the  University  at  the  present  time. 

THE  ALUMNI 
It  is  pleasant  to  report  a  quickening  of  interest  among  the 
Alumni,  evinced  by  the  forming  of  Associations  and  by  gifts. 
Associations  have  been  formed  within  the  year  in  New  York 
City,  where  only  a  quasi  organization  has  existed  in  late 
years;  in  Masschusetts  ;  in  Illinois;  and  for  the  locality  around 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Also  the  Colgate  School  Masters' 
Club,  to  meet  annually  in  Syracuse  in  connection  with  the 
convention  of  educators  assembling  there,  has  been  formed. 
The  life  of  every  college  depends  largely  upon  the  responsi- 
bility and  interest  of  its  graduates,  and  the  present  conditions 
among  our  own  Alumni  are  most  encouraging. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  University  closes  Aug.  31  and  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  present  year  is  not  yet  present- 
ed. For  the  year  1899-1900,  however,  the  report  shows  all 
the  features  likely  to  appear  in  that  for  the  current  year, 
which  would  properly  call  for  comment  in  these  pages. 
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The  funds  of  the  University,  large  in  their  total  amount 
and  wisely  invested,  nevertheless  yield  an  income  insufficient 
for  the  present  need  and  prohibiting  any  immediate  expansion 
in  the  work  of  the  University  except  by  special  gift.  The 
splendid  endowment  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate 
of  one  million  of  dollars  offers  only  one  half  of  its  annual  pro- 
duction for  current  use,  the  other  half,  by  the  wise  provision 
of  the  donor,  being  added  to  the  principal  sum  until  the  ac- 
cumulation shall  reach  a  stipulated  amount  in  the  somewhat 
distant  future.  This  leaves  the  income  of  the  University  for 
its  three  schools  hardly  more  than  it  should  be  for  any  one 
of  them.  If  the  total  endowment  were  applicable  to  the  col- 
lege alone,  for  example,  that  part  of  our  work  would  be  amply 
cared  for  with  possible  opportunities  for  enlargement  as  the 
years  go  on.  But  any  friend  of  the  college  who  should  compare 
its  work  and  numbers  with  those  of  other  colleges  of  the  same 
grade,  and  argue  from  the  total  endowment  of  the  University 
that  the  current  income  of  the  college  is  ample,  would  make  a 
grave  mistake.  On  the  contrary  each  of  the  three  schools 
now  has  a  large  annual  deficit,  and  that  these  deficits  have  not 
aggregated  a  serious  debt  upon  the  Corporation  is  solely  due 
to  the  annual  generous  contributions  made  for  their  cancella- 
tion. It  would  not  only  be  a  gratification  to  those  friends, 
who  have  thus  cared  for  the  University  by  great  donations 
and  by  liberal  current  gifts,  to  have  their  interest  and  effort 
shared  by  many  others,  but  it  is  a  necessity  to  the  life  of  the 
University  that  no  accumulation  of  indebtedness  should  ever 
be  allowed.  Further  than  this,  it  is  important  that  such 
present  freedom  should  be  secured  that  necessary  enlarge- 
ments in  the  plans  for  instruction  should  be  possible.  Large 
gifts,  in  connection  with  economy  of  administration,  should 
diminish  the  deficit  in  each  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  E.  Merrill. 
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